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has rarely seen; and the end is not yet. It is a struggle between
the white man's gunpowder and the black man's tropical fertility*
Let us look at the map and give you a general outline of where
things stand at the present moment
Roughly speaking, Africa can be divided into seven parts, and
these I shall now take up, one by one. We begin in the left upper
corner, in the north-west, the infamous coast of Barbary which
made our ancestors tremble with fear whenever they had to sail
past it on their way from northern Europe to the ports of Italy
and the Levant. For it was the land of the terrible Barbary pirates,
and capture by them meant years of slavery until the family at
home had borrowed enough money to set their poor cousin free.
This whole territory consists of mountains, and quite high
mountains, too. And these mountains explain why that country
had to develop as it did and why even to-day it has not yet actually
been conquered by the white man. They are very treacherous
mountains, full of ambushes and deep ravines, allowing a maraud-
ing party to make their attack and disappear without giving their
victims a chance.
Aeroplanes and long-distance guns arc of comparatively litde
value here. It was only a few years ago that the Spaniards met
with a number of terrible defeats at the hands of the Riff people.
Our ancestors preferred to pay an annual tribute to the different
Sultans ruling this part of die African coast rather than risk their
navies and their reputations on dangerous expeditions against
harbours which no white man had been allowed to visit They
maintained special consuls in Algiers and Tunis whose business it
was to arrange for the ransom of their captured subjects, and they
supported religious organizations which had no other purpose
than to look after the fete of the sailors who had been unfortunate
enough to fall into the hands of the Moors.
Politically speaking, this north-western corner of the African
continent is now divided into four separate parts, all of which,
however, take their orders from Paris. This process of infiltration
and occupation began in 1830. A common, ordinary fly-swatter
was the itwnpdiatp cause of the outi>rc$ gf hpftiliti^ but the